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THE CULTURAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL RELATIONS 
BETWEEN EAST AND WEST" 


The general problem: East and West.—Kast and 
West can each preserve its own peculiar genius with- 
out becoming encased in a sterile hostility. It has 
often been rightly said that for one party to take a 
stand in opposition to a distorted and oversimplified 
conception of another is to run the risk of losing all 
but the most superficial of its own values; it is also 
to run the risk of stagnation in a tradition doomed 
to degenerate for lack of the revitalizing contact of 
the outer world. This is the reason for the increas- 
ing frequency of meetings, discussions, symposia, in- 

1The basic document drawn up by the United Nations 
Edueational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization secre- 
tariat on the basis of suggestions received from Professor 
Olivier LaCombe and Swami Siddheswarananda in prepa- 
ration for a conference to be held in New Delhi, December 
13-20, 1951, on ‘* The Concept of Man and the Philosophy 


of Education in East and West,’’ as provided for under 
Resolution 4.1211 of the UNESCO Program for 1951. 


vestigations, and visits since the beginning of the 
present century with the object of bringing about a 
better understanding between the opposing parties. 

Unesco could not remain indifferent to this prob- 
lem; it was bound to face it squarely in the present 
circumstances of the world, brought about by the 
increasingly rapid process of unification, the reduction 
of distances, the growing importance of technology, 
the gradual attainment by all the peoples of political 
independence and international responsibility, and, 
above all, the disquiet and perplexity prevailing 
among the civilizations of yesterday ready to give 
birth to the civilization of tomorrow, but cowering 
under the threat of a world crisis far beyond their 
capacity to control. 

It was Unesco’s duty to help each of these two civili- 
zations to see itself in just relation to the other and 
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to help both to confront the grave problems now fac- 
ing all the nations, problems necessitating a reassess- 
ment of their traditional wisdom in order that man 
may develop all the potentialities of his kind in an 
environment which he had created but which he is not 
yet able to dominate by the power of the spirit. If 
peace is to be soundly based, the old intercourse be- 
tween East and West must be revived, and the urgent 
need for an effort of understanding must be faced, 
as the means of achieving a civilization which may be 
the common property of all men, the expression of 
their unity and of the ideal they live to serve. 

These are the reasons for organizing this discussion 
between thinkers and philosophers, with the help of 
the Indian Government and National Commission. 
Such a discussion, conducted in the atmosphere of 
eandor and impartiality proper to philosophical con- 
templation, should serve as a leaven to produce a 
better understanding between the peoples. 

Object and method of the discussion: The discovery 
of practical convergencies—What object and’ what 
method can be proposed for such a discussion? The 
first snare to be avoided would be that of suggest- 
ing an attempt to secure an artificial uniformity or 
a surface-deep reconciliation. The alternative danger 
would be that of dissipating effort in academic dis- 
cussions with little prospect of leading to agreement. 

To avoid both these dangers, the discussion organ- 
ized by Unesco should be based on the ideas set forth 
by Jacques Maritain at the second session of Unesco’s 

General Conference, representing an effort to discover 
practical points of convergency in the light of the 
fullest possible mutual understanding. This should 
not, however, in any way debar each philosopher from 
explaining his own doctrinal attitude. 

The selection of a topic for discussion.—In order to 
facilitate the effort to find a common ground for the 
conduct of discussion, it was felt necessary to sug- 
gest a specific topic, so as to avoid the mere accumu- 
lation of unco-ordinated ideas; on the other hand, it 
was desirable that the proposed topic should be 
capable of epitomizing every significant aspect of the 
civilizations represented. It is in the attempt to 
satisfy these two requirements that Unesco has chosen 
as the subject: “The Concept of Man and the Phi- 
losophy of Education in East and West.” 

The problems of the philosophy of education in its 
relation to the concept—or concepts—of man in each 
civilization do in fact help to bring out the funda- 
mental conceptions of man in his relationship to the 
divine principle, to the world, nature, society, and the 
practical sphere of action, historically and in the con- 
temporary world. They involve comparison of the 

various forms in which spiritual and ethical ideals 
take shape, with the more immediate question of or- 
ganization and practical value in societies in which 
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technology is necessarily taking an ever-growin, 
place; they thus permit consideration of the differen: 
ways in which ideals can be implemented in the acty,) 
circumstances decreed for us by history and of th 
ways in which each civilization may attain to under. 
standing of others through the knowledge of thei; 
methods of dealing with the problems arising out 9 
the contemporary development of societies. 

This discussion might thus lead on finally to the 
following question: What are the elements in each 
civilization conducive to the definition of the cultura) 
and philosophic bases of a well-balanced education, 
adapted to the spiritual and material needs of con. 
temporary man and apt to promote understanding 
between the peoples, respect for human rights, and 
peace? 

The feature distinguishing the discussion organized 
by Unesco from the many similar efforts made in the 
past fifty years would be precisely this attempt at q 
redefinition of the values of civilization, not so much 
in themselves as in their practical implications, jy 
their significance in relation to one another, and, as 
a body, in relation to the contemporary problems of 
mankind. 

The concepts of man in East and West: traditional 
contrast between them.—When we consider the indi- 
vidual concepts of man, in what form do we find the 
contrast between East and West? We may sun- 
marize briefly the traditional attitudes in which these 
concepts have found expression, even if such atti- 
tudes by their oversimplicity do not appear to present 
a faithful picture of the reality. 

Firstly, certain characteristics of Western man 
have appeared most likely to place him in opposition 
to Eastern man and indeed have been held to express 
the essence of Western civilization. The West em- 
phasizes the distinction between the ego and the non- 
ego, regarding nature as man’s domain and as an in- 
strument at his service. This accounts for the 
development of a form of thought which is most char- 
acteristically expressed in science, making use of dis- 
cursive reason and distinguishing one object from 

another by analysis; it accounts equally for the im- 
portance attributed to the self and to self-interest, 
the striving after individual originality, the insistence 
on freedom directed towards personal welfare and the 
exercise of power, and the need for regulating these 
freedoms and personal desires by means of social in- 
stitutions. Western man, it has been said, by nature 
looks out upon the world with the desire to dominate 
it; he is not naturally inclined to meditation; the 
technical, therefore, tends to take precedence over the 
spiritual, rational analysis over intuitive communion, 
and the exercise of the intellect over metaphysical 
experience. The sharp separation between the sacred 
and the profane leaves to reason and science the re- 
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sponsibility of ordering daily life for the common 
good, regarded as the sum of individual interests. 
Western man, it is said again, does not generally 
aspire to escape from the bounds of the temporal to 
eternity; he believes in progress rather than tradition 
and is ever in search of new ideas, inventions, and 
fresh discoveries. All this results in a form of 
thought, a way of life and action in which technology 
founded on science plays a major part. The mastery 
of material things opens up tremendous vistas, and 
the practice of government has led to certain fine 
achievements. But Eastern man is struck at once by 
the instability of Western values and the inability of 
Western men to give those values the predominant 
place in the direction of human development; in his 
view, Western civilization is unable, by itself, to give 
man tranquillity, essential contentment, and roots iu 
the world. 

The East appears to sum up the whole sense of its 
civilization in the key word, spirituality. In most of 
the civilizations, at least, which may be described as 
Oriental (and here, many fine distinctions must be 
made) Eastern man seeks, first and foremost, to find 
his place in, and to develop more fully his close com- 
munion with, nature, instead of subduing it by tech- 
nical skill or forceful intervention. Hence, in con- 
trast to the discursive science of the West, the de- 
velopment of forms of spirituality lays emphasis 
upon the intuitive experience of a profound unity of 
being, or on daily contact with the sacred, regarding 
all things as the manifestation of a fundamental re- 
ality which could only be distorted by analysis, or of 
a divinity by whose laws the whole world of man and 
nature is governed; hence, too, the idea of the essen- 
tial bond between all individuals in a single spiritual 
universe and the striving after spiritual elevation in 
which the mundane world is abandoned and the way 
opened to higher forms of existence. Eastern man 
is therefore naturally given to introversion; he seeks 
his real being by the repudiation of the apparent self, 
cheerfully despising the material goods of this world. 
To him, the sacred essence is everywhere, and the pro- 
fane cannot survive save imbued with it. Develop- 
ment is but an illusion and the true life is situate in 
eternity. The sage’s mind is more concerned with 
meditation on, and the ever-fuller experience of, a 
tradition than with the search for new discoveries or 
formulae. All this results in a form of thought, a 
way of life and action, in which harmony with nature 
and communion with the divine, founded on spiritual 
contemplation, play a major part and in which the 
examples of sanctity and wisdom are often achieved 
in societies, which sometimes on the contrary give little 
thought to the improvement of living conditions for 
the mass of the people. But Western man, for his 
part, is prone to see the factors of possible stagnation 
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in the tradition of the East, the sterility of its resig- 
nation, the undemonstrability and incommunicability 
of its metaphysical intuition; Eastern civilization, in 
his view, is incapable, by itself, of extending the bene- 
fits of progress, culture, and even spirituality to the 
race of men as a whole. 

The error of simplification —The foregoing gives in 
brief the general picture of the opposition between 
East and West, as traditionally presented. It can 
hardly be denied that there is some truth in it, par- 
ticularly when the most obvious outward features of 
these two forms of civilization are considered. 

If these contrasts are carried to extremes, however, 
we should be led to the conclusion that the Eastern 
outlook and the Western outlook are the exact com- 
plements of one another, but lack the minimum points 
of identity which would enable them to benefit from 
what each can teach the other. In this light, the ideal 
of man as man in the fullest sense would remain 
permanently beyond the scope of either side, with no 
hope of its attainment, for lack of mutual under- 
standing. 

Many years ago, however, the idea was evolved that 
it is wrong to simplify and sharpen that opposition in 
this way. Firstly, each of the two civilizations con- 
tains so many diverse elements that it cannot be per- 
missible to reduce either to a simple, homogeneous 
formula. Eastern man, too, takes steps to order 
earthly life and to transform nature; to him science 
is indebted for certain intellectual systems, particu- 
larly in mathematics and astronomy, without which 
analytical reason could never have forged ahead and 
ultimately mastered the material world; he is re- 
sponsible for some of the technical discoveries on 
which the life of mankind rests; and the history of 
the nations of Asia shows, too, what a high pitch has 
been reached, at certain periods, in the art of organ- 
izing societies for the common good and for the free 
development of the individual. 

The West, for its part, has also produced saints and 
sages whose teachings are still a living influence; it 
has seen and still sees philosophical and spiritual 
movements of a high order; mystical communion, an 
intuitive sense of the unity of being, the desire for 
eternity, universal love, renunciation are all essential 
parts of its tradition. Its very science and the deriv- 
ative technclogy are the fruits of primarily disinter- 
ested research in which a remarkably fine aspect of 
intellectual power has come to flower. The West has 
discovered and adopted humane values of the very 
highest importance; freedom of thought, the universal 
application of law, and the dignity of the individual 
are the cornerstones of Western humanism; and in 
Christianity itself, the Franciscan tradition extends 
to the whole of nature the charity that expresses the 
link between every created thing and God. 
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Secondly, it is impossible to speak of the civilization 
of the East or the civilization of the West; both terms 
cover groups of civilizations differing profoundly 
from one another. Can we, for instance, confound 
the culture of the Latin and the Slav worlds? Are 
there not in Asia religions recognizing no personal 
God, side by side with essentially theistic creeds? 
Can we fail to distinguish between the traditionally 
negative attitude of the Hindus toward the State, and 
the art of government practiced for centuries by the 
Does the term, “Oriental,” mean the same 

thing when applied to the Islamic and the Buddhist 
civilization ? 

History shows us that each of these cultures is the 
product of the intermingling of different streams; in 
the West, the Mediterranean contribution is faced by 
that of the barbarian invasions; in Asia, the agricul- 
tural societies of the great river valleys by the suc- 
cessive influxes of nomadic peoples. Here we see a 
striking parallel. There are equally striking parallels 
in the alternation of wars and cultural revivals. Nay 
more, Asia has, to a large extent, made Europe what 
it is, even though it can no longer recognize itself in 
what Europe has become. Long before the East had 
to define its attitude toward all that Western expan- 
sion offered or imposed upon it, the West—whose re- 
ligion, incidentally, was derived from the East—first 
became aware of its identity in the Middle Ages in 
contradistinction to the East, whence invasion threat- 
ened, even while Oriental learning, wisdom, and the 
refinements of Eastern civilization exercised their lure. 
The Arabs penetrated far into France and settled in 
Spain; Mongols imposed their law upon a great part 
of the Slav world; and the Turks lay for a long while 
at the gates of Vienna. On the other hand, the Cru- 
sades established Christian dominions in the heart of 
the Middle East. It is also significant that Arab 
civilization, for example, contributed to Europe not 
only a conception of love which brought about a re- 
newal of social relations and literary inspiration, but 
also a wisdom and a philosophy directly derived from 
the main currents of Greek thought. Accordingly, 
the first attempt at a synthesis recorded by Western 
civilization in the Middle Ages, namely, the research 
for a means of reconciling ancient philosophy and 
Christian dogma, was made possible by the flowering 
of Arab philosophy, itself the heir to Mediterranean 
thought. Speaking generally, the great renaissances 
forming landmarks in the history of European and 
Asiatic civilizations were the results of some sudden 
eruption from abroad: Buddhism, for instance, whose 
birthplace was India, took firmest roots in other 
Asiatic lands. 

It would seem, therefore, today that it should be 
easy to find common ground and that a revival of 
civilization should be at hand as the fruit of increased 
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and close exchanges. Men owing allegiance to diffe, 
ent traditions can meet and understand each other 
many matters; the common possession of reas 
makes converse and the comparison of ideas possibjy. 
the similarity of the ethical principles of the grey 
religions bespeaks an everywhere similar aspiratig, 
towards spirituality; the mentality of our primitiy, 
forefathers underlying that of civilized men People 
their world with myths in which we find profoy; 
analogies; the material needs of life, the comme 
necessity of food, shelter, and clothing, the experieng 
of human labor in the midst of nature, the use of th: 
same technical methods represent the de facto unity 
of the world; mutual understanding and respect fee 
one another’s culture and the knowledge of their ¢op. 
tacts in the course of history make it possible for th: 
peoples to live side by side in fruitful intercours: 
lastly, the necessity of living peacefully in a closely 
knit world whose component parts have become inti. 
mately interdependent now compels all men to reach 
agreement on a form of organization and balanced 
system in which all peoples and all civilizations cay 
take their place. 

Historical origins of the discord.—An inward w.- 
derstanding between the civilizations of the East and 
the West seems therefore feasible, if we study each 
of them in itself and in all its complexity. But it i 
not enough to clear up a simple mutual misunéer. 
standing; it is also necessary to remove a mor 
grievous confusion born of the experience of conten- 
porary history and of contacts which that history has 
witnessed. 

In the past few centuries, Western science and tech- 
nology have been carried to every country in the 
world, not only by their own force of attraction, but 
by virtue of the power they have conferred on those 
commanding them. It is therefore not surprising 
that, to the Eastern peoples, the West has appeared 
to be solely concerned with technical matters, using 
analytical reason alone as the servant of interest, 
wholly taken up with material things and ineapable 
of any higher aspiration. Nor is it surprising that 
the agents of this expansion, sometimes conducted by 
force, found the East impenetrable and saw in it, as 
it withdrew into itself, only a picture of stagnation 
and poverty. 

Hence the tragedy in the relations between the two 
civilizations; hence the difficulty in finding a sphere 
for better understanding between cultures so prejt- 
diced against each other. 

Seeing this, we see the full significance of the dis- 
cussion organized by Unesco: it is the frank recog- 
nition of this very tension which may bring together 
Eastern and Western man, provided that both are 
made aware of the situation and the needs they nov 
have, each alike, to face. 
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The universality of human problems and man’s 
aspirations in the present-day world.—It is by assimi- 
lating Western technical advances that the peoples of 
the East are now achieving full political independence 
and responsibility for the conduct of their own affairs; 
in the same way they can raise the living standards 
of growing populations now a prey at every turn to 
epidemics, famines, and natural calamities; as Swami 
Siddheswarananda writes: “The intimate relations be- 
tween economie conditions and cultural standards have 
to be examined. When millions and millions in the 
East have nothing to eat, to speak of humanism and 
the evolution of the concept of man is just a earica- 
ture. Efficient steps have to be taken to liquidate 
illiteracy and hunger and illness.” Whatever the 
spiritual traditions of a people, it would be impossible 
today to neglect the technical achievements which 
alone can enable men to survive in a world that those 
achievements have transformed. The assimilation of 
this technological knowledge means, for the East, the 
undertaking of an enormous program of political and 
social organization, educational development, modern- 
ization of agriculture, and industrialization. What 
forms and what new significances will its spiritual 
traditions assume in this new context? They have a 
greater part than ever to play, and that part may well 
be vital to keep man in mind of what is loftiest in 
himself and what might be in danger of extinction. 
The East is therefore seeking a redefinition of its wis- 
dom, an assessment of what is most vital in its con- 
tent; it is also anxious to assimilate the traditions of 
the Western mind, which has, for a long time, been 
associated with the teachings of science and ineor- 
porates in its wisdom the lesson of nature transformed 
by human labor. The East is therefore trying to 
eradicate from its tradition any factors too slavishly 
associated with the past, substituting a creative tradi- 
tion, renewing its content by contact with reality, and 
courting encounter with other civilizations. In short, 
the East desires to evolve a form of civilization in 
which both the material needs and the spiritual aspira- 
tions of man may find satisfaction.? 

As for Western man, he can now less than ever be 
content with the mere technical achievements due to 
the progress of science or by a system of ethics based 


on interest or ambition. Man has been outstripped 


2 This has been admirably expressed by Rabindranath 
Tagore in a speech delivered to his compatriots: ‘‘Let 
me make it clear that I am not distrustful of any civili- 
zation because it is foreign. On the contrary, I believe 
that encounter with such forces is necessary to preserve 
the vitality of our intellectual nature. . . . European eul- 
ture has come to us with its speed as well as its knowl- 
edge. Although we have assimilated it only imperfectly 
and it has given rise to many aberrations, it has roused 
our intellectual life from the inertia of its old habits to 
an increasing awareness, resulting from the very contrast 
it offers to our mental traditions. ’’ 
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by the power of the instruments he has himself ere- 
ated, which have so transformed the world and have 
given rise to such new and complex problems that the 
generally (and often implicitly) accepted values thus 
suddenly challenged are no longer sufficient to teach 
men how they should use their power and organize 
their relationships for the peace and happiness of the 
world. Even the freedom of science is threatened by 
governmental controls. The dangers which the lust 
of power may hold for the survival of mankind are 
How far can man’s wish to adapt 
How can men 


only too obvious. 
his surroundings be allowed to 
be inspired to use the resources at their disposal for 
truly humane purposes? The West is seeking to re- 
discover in its ethical and political tradition ideals 
capable of adaptation to the present circumstances 
of the world and of serving as a guide to mankind 
in the erisis through which it is passing. But it may 
also derive new suggestions from the wisdom of the 
East calculated to provide a counterpoise to its own 
scientific and technical tradition. 

Can a comparison of the 


zo? 


Is a synthesis possible? 
concepts of man characteristic of the East and West 
help to disclose values on which a humanism adapted 
to our times may be based? The Unesco discussion 
will be called upon to go deeply into this question. 
Put briefly, the technical and material needs common 
to all the nations and the urgent demand for a state- 
ment of values on which they can all agree, while pre- 
serving their own characteristic features, provide the 


common ground on which it is possible to engage this 


discussion. 

Education—the crux of the matter—lIn both East 
and West, education is today the crux of the problem: 
the training of technicians to play an efficient part ip 
society ; the education of every individual, without any 
form of discrimination, to fit him to develop his po- 
tentialities to the full and to play his part as a free 
man; and lastly the education of man in general so 
that he may learn to control his own discoveries and 
may at last attain to wisdom. The object of educa- 
tion should thus be to form men and women in every 
civilization, capable by allegiance to their values and 
knowing how to define them anew of preserving their 
humanity in the daily stress of life from the constant 
dangers created by the growth of new factors in the 
conditions of society. 

Placed thus in relation to the ideal of man which 
each civilization has inherited from its past and which 
it is seeking to define anew in the light of modern 
needs, educational problems are seen in their full 
significance and scope. How can men be educated to- 
day in the different cultural communities to adapt 
them for living in the modern world, to help them to 
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raise their standard of life, to attain to greater no- 
bility and to retain their cultural originality, to help 
each nation to understand the others, and, lastly, to 
aid in the establishment of human rights and of 
justice and peace? 

There have been many educational experiments in 
both East and West connected with the transforma- 
tions which the ideal concept of man has undergone in 
the past few decades: in India, the impetus imparted 
by Rabindranath Tagore and by Mahatma Gandhi; in 
the Islamie world and in many other parts of the 
East, the present campaigns for the extension of edu- 
eation and its organization on a democratic basis; in 
the West, the movements initiated by Madame Montes- 
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sori, John Dewey, and Jean Piaget, and the new edy. 
cation experiments calling into play the creative free. 
dom of the individual and the fruits of praetica) 
experience; and, lastly, the immense amount of work 
being done everywhere for the training of executiyes 
and technicians. Elementary education, technica] 
training, and general education designed to produce 
the fully developed men and women of tomorrow are 
thus indissolubly linked. But it may well be imposgj. 
ble to combine all these movements effectively, unless 
the present efforts of civilization can produce a ney 
system of ideals. The discussion which Unesco jg 
organizing will have fulfilled its purpose if it helps 
towards the definition of those ideals. 





SHOULD SOCIAL SECURITY BE EXTENDED 
TO PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES? 


J. M. Ciirrorp 


Secretary, Michigan Public School Employees’ 
Retirement Fund Board, Lansing 


THE present status of social-security legislation 
insofar as it applies to the employees of public and 
private schools merits careful consideration by 
teachers in public and private schools and colleges. 
H. R. 6000 was signed by President Truman on 
August 28, 1950, and is now Public Law 734 of the 
81st Congress. This Act liberalized the provisions of 
the Federal Social Security Act. The new Act con- 
tinues to exclude public-school employees covered by 
an existing public-retirement system and the same ex- 
clusion applies to teachers and other employees of 
tax-supported colleges and universities. Teachers and 
employees of private schools and colleges may now be 
brought under social security if both the employing 
board and two thirds or more of the employees wish 
to come under the law. 

Thus, as matters now stand, most public-school 
teachers are still excluded from social security and the 
teachers in tax-supported colleges are generally ex- 
cluded. This is because these people are covered by 
existing retirement systems. The status of the non- 
teaching public-school and college employees depends 
upon whether or not they are covered by an existing 
retirement system. Employees of private schools and 
colleges, formerly excluded, may now be brought 
under social security by a favorable vote of two thirds 
or more of the employees, provided the employing 
organization also approves. 

The 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act 
liberalized the benefits. Under the new law, the 
amount of the monthly payment to a retired person 


who has attained age 65 is 50 per cent of the first $100 
of his average monthly wage, plus 15 per cent of the 
next $260. Thus the maximum benefit is 50 per cent 
of $100, or $50.00, plus 15 per cent of $200, or $30.00, 
for a total of $80 a month. It the worker has a wife 
who is also age 65 or over, then the basic benefit is 
increased by one half which would give a man and 
wife benefits of up to $120 per month. Social security 
also provides survivors’ benefits payable at death to 
dependent children under the age of 18, to the widow 
if she is caring for the children, or to the widow who 
is 65 or over. 

For the so-called nonprofit institutions, the legal 
designation for private schools and colleges, the way 
is now open to extend social security. The new law 
does not automatically bring private-school and col- 
lege employees under social security, but all that is 
required is a favorable vote by the governing board 
and two thirds or more of the employees. Many 
private schools and private colleges are already mak- 
ing arrangements to secure this valuable coverage. 
This is true even in schools and colleges where a pri- 
vate retirement plan is already in operation. In such 
eases the retirement system is generally to be con- 
tinued, but it is to be co-ordinated with the social- 
security plan. In private schools, where the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association (TIAA) retire- 
ment plans are in operation, the authorities of that 
association are reported to be working with the col- 
lege authorities with a view toward co-ordinating their 
plan with social-security coverage. 

The adoption of H. R. 6000 has for the moment 
settled the matter of the extension of social security 
to public employees covered by an existing retirement 
system. Such public employees, including teachers 
and professors, will continue to be exempt from the 
provisions of the Social Security Act. It is, however, 
advisable to consider whether or not it is advantageous 
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to public-school employees to continue their exclusion 
from social-security coverage. 

It might be desirable to consider why public-school 
employees are not now included under social security. 
The Act, originally passed in 1935, was then a part of 
Roosevelt’s so-called New Deal Program. Several of 
the New Deal measures had been declared unconstitu- 
tional. There was a question as to whether including 
publie employees under the Social Security Act might 
make it unconstitutional. The unconstitutionality 
question was centered on the fact that social security 
is financed by a tax upon the employee and a tax upon 
the employer. In the ease of public employees this 
would have meant that the Federal Government would 
be levying a tax on the state or local governmental 
agency. The constitutionality of such taxation was 
questioned, and for that reason governmental em- 
ployees were excluded from the original 1935 Act. 
Subsequently the Federal Government started to col- 
lect income tax from state and municipal government 
employees and constitutionality is no longer the 
issue. 

In 1940 Senator Wagner of New York introduced a 
bill to extend social-security coverage to state and 
municipal government employees. This bill met with 
immediate opposition from policemen and firemen, 
from municipal and state employees, and from teach- 
ers. Most of the above-mentioned groups were cov- 
ered by existing retirement systems and were opposed 
to the extension of social security, because they felt 
that it was a threat to their existing systems and that 
the benefits were more liberal under their systems than 
under social security. A ten-year battle followed. 
Included in the groups which actively opposed the 
extension of social security to public employees and 
teachers were the National Education Association, 
the International Firefighters’ Association, the Fra- 
ternal Order of Police, the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, and the National Conference on Public 
Employee Retirement Systems. These organizations 
formed the Joint Committee on Public Employee 
Retirement Systems. The NEA and the other organ- 
izations were successful in the 1950 campaign in op- 
position to the extension of social security to public 
employees. This is evidenced by the fact that the fol- 
lowing wording is included in the 1950 Social Security 
Act: 


No agreement with any state may be made applicable 
(either in the original agreement or by any modification 
thereof) to any service performed by employees as mem- 
bers of any coverage group in positions covered by a 
retirement system on the date such agreement is made 
applicable to such coverage group. 


Even the NEA admits that the inclusion of the 
above wording in the Act has not permanently solved 
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the problem of whether or not social security should 
be extended to public-school teachers and teachers in 
tax-supported colleges. The following quotation is 
evidence of this: 

This is to warn you that the social security fight re- 
cently won by public employees in Congress may have to 
be fought over again in state legislatures at the next 
session and possibly at each session for years to come. 


The passage of the 1950 amendment has changed 
the social-security situation and at this time it is im- 
portant for public-school employees and the employees 
of tax-supported colleges to review the situation to 
determine whether or not the opposition to the exten- 
sion of social security should be continued. It should 
be noted that in 1950 the amount of the social-security, 
monthly benefit was greatly increased. This in itself 
has gone a long way toward removing the former 
objection to social security on the part of public em- 
ployees. Formerly the benefits of social security were 
small when compared with the benefits paid by the 
average public employee-retirement system. 

It has been stated that it would be impossible or 
impracticable to integrate or supplement social secur- 
ity with the present public-retirement systems. This 
statement should not be accepted without study. If 
industry is able to co-ordinate its retirement policies 
and pension programs with social security, then it 
should be possible similarly to co-ordinate public em- 
ployee-retirement programs with social-security laws. 

In a democracy there is no basis for singling out 
any special-interest group for special consideration. 
Yet that is exactly what.is being done today when 
school teachers and college professors are exempted 
from the provisions of social security. If social 
security is good for the great majority of our people, 
then it is good for teachers and college professors as 
well. 

Further arguments in favor of the extension of 
social security to public-school and tax-supported- 
college employees are that social security pays widows 
and orphans benefits, and permits shifting (migration) 
from public to private employment without loss of 
basic protection. In many schools and colleges the 
nonacademic employees are now without any form of 
retirement protection. This situation could be rem- 
edied by extending social security to all school em- 
ployees. Again, many nonteaching employees enter 
school or college work at an age which does not permit 
them to serve long enough to qualify for pension. 
Such employes would benefit by social-security protec- 
tion. 

Social security through its survivor benefits affords 
a great deal of protection to widows and dependent 


1 National Edueation Association, Research Division, 
Special Bulletin No. 70, Social Security and Teachers. 
September 21, 1950. 
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children, a type of coverage not available under most 
public employee-retirement systems. Before long 
some young college professor is going to learn of the 
death of a friend employed in private industry who 
has left a widow and two or three children, who will 
begin to receive something like $150 a month from the 
Federal Government, these payments to continue 
until the children are 18. The college professor could 
not provide similar protection for his family unless 
he paid exorbitantly high, if not prohibitive, in- 
surance premiums. The same situation prevails for 
men teachers in the public schools. They, too, are 
now without the protection for their widows and 
orphans enjoyed by industrial workers. 

Under the present social-seeurity exclusion of pub- 
lie employment a person suffers a loss of retirement 
benefits, if he transfers from public to private em- 
ployment or vice versa. Likewise a person may suffer 
a loss of benefits, if he changes from one state to 
another or even if he changes from public-school to 
college work within his own state. Application of 
social security to public-school and tax-supported- 
college teachers would afford a basic protection to 
these people which would follow them wherever they 
went. As matters now stand a public-school teacher 
cannot afford to move to a better position in another 
state for fear that he may lose retirement benefits, 
and similar limitations apply to college professors. 
A teacher in one state university cannot move to an- 
other without danger of loss of benefits unless he has 
TIAA protection which is transferable. Consider 
the hypothetical ease of a Ph.D. with 20 years of 
experience who, at age 45, might be offered a pro- 
fessorship in chemical engineering. Such a man 
could hardly afford to make the change because he 
would lose his social-seeurity protection and at age 45 
he would not have time to build retirement benefits 
in a college system. 

The situation may be summarized as follows: 

1. Publie-school teachers and teachers in tax-sup- 
ported colleges are now excluded from social security 
if covered by an existing retirement plan. 

2. Private-school and private-college teachers may 
now be covered by social security if the employing 
organization and two thirds or more of the employees 
approve. 

3. The desirability of extending social-security 
coverage to school and college employees: should be 
studied carefully. 

4. Social security affords widows and orphans bene- 
fits not generally available under public retirement 
plans. 

5. Social security permits migration from one type 
of employment to another without loss of basic 


coverage. 
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6. Social security vs. public employee retirement j, 
not an “either—or” proposition. School employees 
do not necessarily need to give up their public retire. 
ment systems, if they are to have social security, 

7. To apply social security to public employees 
covered by existing retirement systems will require 
new legislation. 


SCHOOL YEARBOOKS AS PUBLIC 
RELATIONS FOR EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING MEDIA 
FOR YOUTH 


N. S. Parrerson 
The National School Yearbook Association 


THUMBING through a 1951 high-school yearbook 
from Lexington, Missouri, recently, I learned that 
this little city of 5,071 population is known as “Mis. 
souri’s Historie City.” Best known for a battle in 
1861, it recalls another famous battle in a city of the 
same name in Massachusetts. I learned that this 
Lexington was settled in 1819, early became an out- 
fitting post for the westward-moving pioneers; that it 
became an important trading point for the steamboat 
trade of the 1840’s; and that “many beautiful ante- 
bellum homes remain to grace its broad avenues.” 

Pictures in the book indicate that the schoo! is 
small—the book is inexpensive and modest. But it 
records the story of a school year in the high school 
whose pupils and faculty are happy to be members 
of a proud community. A budget of a few hundred 
dollars covers the cost of the two or three hundred 
books of 80 pages. 

Another good public-relations medium and educa- 
tional enterprise for its large staff is the Houstonian, 
yearbook of the University of Houston, which has a 
budget exceeding $20,000 and serves a student body of 
10,000. Full of color and art, it, too, is dedicated to 
the spirit of growth of its institution and its com- 
munity—the nation’s fastest developing industrial 
city! 

There are bigger books than the Houstonian in the 
country, with budgets up to three or four times a 
large, and there are smaller books produced by smaller 
schools than Lexington. 

But they will serve as representatives of the per- 
haps 15,000 schools and colleges of the United States 
which annually order millions of volumes at a cost 
which may easily reach between ten and twelve million 
dollars. The figures are impressive, even in days of 
inflation and deficit financing. 

More significant to educators—nonjournalists as 
well as journalists—the yearbook is an educational 
and a public-relations medium. 

The Minuteman perhaps got a more careful reading 
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from its customers than any given issue of Life, Time, 
or U. S. News and World Report gets from its read- 
ers; Lexington people were almost sure to find their 
names and pictures in the book, plus an account of 
the exploits and achievements of their friends and 


classmates. 

Perhaps it is because the words journal—or diurnal 
—and annual carry such widely different connotations 
that the practicing journalist sees little connection be- 
tween his art and his medium and this communication 
instrument. And, for this and other reasons, the 
journalism director has paid only slight heed to the 
yearbook as a training tool, even when he served as a 
nominal adviser. 

Certainly, until a year or so ago, although I have 
had the assignment of yearbook adviser for many 
years, the full opportunities of this ubiquitous organ 
had not struck my consciousness. 

And it takes no student of journalism to discover 
that the traditional annuals of yesterday were hardly 
representative of the journalistic arts, pictorial or 
verbal. Stereotyped imitators of their drab prede- 
cessors, they have had, with the usual notable excep- 
tions, the flavor and consistency of bakery pie. To- 
day the best yearbooks are quite different indeed. 

The formal sections of class and faculty pictures, 
as inevitable as the daily’s editorial-page masthead, 
and its format set back in 1920, have remained un- 
affected by paper costs, the hazards of the atomic 
age, or legislative investigation committees! 

But a new ingredient has been added: imagination. 
Perhaps it is comparable to the “interpretation” 
which has been added to the objective news in modern 
newspapers. And a new tone of informality has 
humanized the yearbook’s pages. 

A year or so ago a Maryland high-school staff took 
the theme, “Notes from Our High School Days.” 
Then they proceeded to tell, in action shots and lively 
captions, the life of a school and its daily inhabitants 
during a school year. I used the movie-reel technique 
back in the ’30’s. A 1951 book follows a drama motif. 
Another book simply strikes a note of informality, 
showing the superintendent of schools in his home 
with his family, at his fishing hobby, then at his desk. 

In the twenties we saw and recognized the rise of 
the national weekly newsmagazine. That was not so 
hard to accept, because the weekly newspaper had 
sired modern American journalism. Such weekly 
general magazines as Collier’s win annual awards 
from Sigma Delta Chi for notable journalistic achieve- 
ment. Monthly magazines and even the quarterlies 
have their accepted journalistic as well as their liter- 
ary functions. 

Now the school anuual, for its own specific coverage 
area, is coming into its own. It can, and often does, 
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place school events and organizations in their proper 
local and state or regional perspective : 

In 1930, at the request of the students, a trial plan of 
student government was inaugurated. At first monitors 
were elected. When it was found that they could effi- 
ciently administer their part of the student government, 
plans were made for the election of a mayor, a clerk, and 
a treasurer... . 


And so on the present year and its achievements. 
(This from The Black and Gold of Greenville, Mis- 
sissippi.) 

The Istrouma Diversified Education program is the 
largest in the state. Students attend classes until noon 
and then gain experience working for various business- 
men for the rest of the day. The new D. E. Department 
is furnished with $3,000 worth of equipment. 


(This was taken from the Istrouma High School, 
Baton Rouge, yearbook.) 

The Spanish Club of William Chrisman High 
School, Independence, Missouri, conducted a fiesta 
program in the auditorium on April 13, 1951; and the 
National Forensic League of the same school has won 
the Missouri district tournament for the past seven 
years. These facts are fully recorded in the latest 
yearbook. The Lexington book tells us about its new 
$28,000 “Ag” building, used this past year for the 
first time—and, equally important, it tells us that a 
wing will be added for the music department. Still 
another book reports, in excellent pictures and a 
clever running account, the amazement of parents who 
came on annual visitors’ night to see what their chil- 
dren do in school. 

Sports have always been reported generously in 
school annuals. But classes, departments, clubs, and 
both traditional and extraordinary events are being 
given equivalent play. And everyone concerned loves 
it. 

One book even pries into a records office and re- 

ports that that mysterious department holds “ten 
thousand separate stories, about you, and you, and 
you.” Then the book illustrates with— 
Want to know how many students are enrolled from 
Kansas? Or who the leading candidates for National 
Honor Society are? Or how many students are 18 years 
old? Miss Maurine Jacobs, director of the records office, 
could probably locate the information for you in a very 
short time, with the help of these awesome machines and 
the perforated cards in the cabinets.—If you could justify 
your request, that is. 

A writer with a strong desire to have you read 
about the language department used this device: 
“Co-eds can learn to say ‘no’ in 27 languages in the 


modern-language department.” 
Headline writers have remembered their obliga- 


tions: 
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New Texas Scoring Record Set 
When Jayhawks Beat Braves 90-73 


(Experts will please note that this was a fictional 
composite. ) 

Because a large percentage of these present-day 
books are being lithographed (offset), new techniques 
of layout, worthy of the attention of professional 
make-up artists, are being devised and tried. 

Our artists in Houston found line-extension a chal- 
lenging and rewarding technique this year. One 
night an alert sports photographer turned away from 
the floor to snap the picture of a small boy as he 
watched an exciting play. An artist later trimmed 
out part of the crowd background and made a line- 
drawing of some of the rejected portion. 
trast is eye-catching. 

New arrangements of sections are being used. For 
example, the Houstonian editor placed school-activity 
pictures at the front of the book. We are edging the 
gallery of formal class photographs gradually toward 
the rear. Perhaps we shall eventually shift them to 
the final section; then they will appear like the char- 
acters of the old-time melodrama, to take their final 
hisses and plaudits. 

Freed of worries about engraving costs, the staff of 
an offset book can give wide play to their imagina- 
tions. Shapes of pictures need not be limited to the 
traditional rectangles, nor do pictures need to be 
bunched. Good, original student art, type, and 
photographs may be combined freely. More use of 
color, air-brush work, and reverse lettering are made 
economically possible. Texas A. and I.’s 1951 El 
Rancho, for example, effectively employs all of these. 
The El Rancho staff also used larger pictures than 
average, thus telling their story more forcefully. 

College journalists who double in publicity and 
college officials have already found that the better 
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yearbooks are good promotional pieces. Even with 
the large quantity of material slanted to the campus, 
they contain matter which wins friends and influence; 
people, especially those of high-school age. 

But the advanced techniques and journalistic quali. 
ties of the improved books need to be more widely 
dispersed. In the first place, we in college journalism 
could make better use of the annual as a laboratory 
for undergraduates, assigning talented students to the 
staff and giving them credit for the work which is on 
a journalistic level. 

One of the upperclass scholarship students in 
Houston made a project of the sports section this 
year. As a result, that part of the 1951 Houstonian 
is especially outstanding: every picture was planned 
and has high quality; captions are apt; the story is 
complete. Even the coaches were well pleased! 

I, as yearbook adviser, am debating an advanced 
“problems” course for a select few, with the double 
objective of training students through this laboratory 
and of giving future yearbooks a higher journalistic 
tone. 

Then, for the benefit of sponsors of high-school 
yearbooks in our area, I plan to open a new course 
in yearbook supervision, similar to the one already 
available to newspaper sponsors. 

If we in the teaching profession, encouraged and 
aided by our colleagues, will assume greater responsi- 
bility for this somewhat neglected child, I am confi- 
dent that the yearbook of the future will set and ob- 
serve higher journalistic standards. 

Staff members will benefit educationally and pro- 
fessionally. For with their specialized training in 
organizing and planning a big publication, experience 
in photo editing and in writing and editing compact 
interpretative copy, graduates of these staffs will be 
well worth considering for jobs either on newspapers 
or with the nation’s industrial and general magazines. 


e * e 





THE SCAPEGOAT—A REJOINDER 


Epear C. CuMINGS 
President, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Dovetas RvuGu’s article in the July 14 issue of 
ScHoo, aNpD Society,! examining the psychological 
nature of the motives behind the so-called condemna- 
tion of the public-school system, presents some inter- 
esting and curious reactions. Rugh’s main thesis is 
that the crities—B. I. Bell, Mortimer Smith, et al.— 
are suffering from frustrative aggressions or aggres- 
sive frustrations, at least educationally speaking, and 


1 SCHOOL AND Socrety, Vol. 74, No. 1908, pp. 20ff. 


are using the public schools as a target for subli- 
mating their neuroses. 

Mr. Rugh then proceeds to psychoanalyze these un- 
fortunate gentlemen and their ilk. In the process 
he repeats and subscribes to many of the same criti- 
cisms of the schools, churches, and homes which this 
author has read in the books and articles of the very 
persons whom Rugh is analyzing. 

At the same time Mr. Rugh largely ignores what 
has been perhaps the main thesis of these critics: It 
is not so much the teachers or the system which are 
at fault, as it is the stranglehold laid upon the schools 
and teachers by the professional educators. This 
thesis may not be seen so obviously in the writings 
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of Dr. Bell (although he implies it), but it is certainly 
cear in the books and articles of Smith, Jacques 
Barzun, Hutchins, and many others. 

Any eritie of the public-school system will agree 
that the home is greatly at fault, that the churches are 
constantly muffing their opportunities for religious 
education, that teachers are underpaid and lack the 
freedom of other citizens, that many school buildings 
are inadequate, and so on. As mentioned, most of 
these weaknesses have been described by the critics 
on whom Rugh lowered the boom. Everyone in his 
right mind would agree with Rugh, therefore, that it 
is ridiculous to blame all of the ills of the nation on 
the public-school system, and this rejoinder does not 
so place the blame. 

This is not to say, however, that the public-school 
system is free of all blame. In fact, it would not be 
exaggeration to state that the schools have asked for 
much of the criticism directed at them. This has not 
been the fault, for the most part, of the school boards 
or teachers. Primarily it has been a direct result of 
the educational straitjacket forced over the should- 
ers of teachers by the professional educators. We owe 
to these gentlemen the multiplicity of so-called profes- 
sional requirements, the theory that a poor teacher 
can be made into a good teacher by taking this or 
that course in methods, the introduction of social- 
group promotion on the theory that the failing of 
a subject will produce frustrations (sic) in the pupil, 
the excesses of early Progressive education, the tenet 
that method is more important than content, and other 
theories without number. 

This writer has made a hobby of asking would-be 
school teachers what their greatest obstacle was. In 
; a singularly large number of cases the answer has 
come back: The large number of dull and pointless 
professional requirements. One replied: “If courses 
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in professional education can develop a good teacher, 
then how does it happen that some of the world’s 
worst teachers are in schools and departments of edu- 
cation”? 

In the State of Indiana, this writer’s native habitat, 
practically anyone who can acquire the requisite num- 
ber of professional requirements may teach. In per- 
haps the majority of instances it is the average to 
below-average student who plans to enter the teaching 
field. Doubtless this trend has helped, too, to lower 
the level of public-school instruction and bring on 
criticism. Doubtless, also, low salaries and the like- 
lihood of having the status of a second-class citizen 
have kept many superior students from entering 
the teaching field. It would, at the same time, be 
interesting to know how many good prospects have 
been kept out of teaching by a revulsion against 
taking the senselessly large number of professional 
courses now required by virtually all states of the 
union. 

I am not arguing for the complete elimination of 
all professional courses, for I am willing to subscribe 
to the notion that every future teacher ought to know 
something about how to teach. I am arguing against 
the present oligarchy of the educationists who now 
state in effect to the teaching prospect: “You cannot 
become a teacher until you have been blessed and 
anointed by the super-pedagogues.” 

If in return for this bestowal of official favor the 
prospective teacher knows that he is likely to receive 
the wages of a galley slave, a plethora of criticism 
from many angles, the necessity of signing a loyalty 
oath not demanded of most other segments of society, 
and a few other similar “benefits,” it will be small 
wonder if he decides in favor of another vocation sub- 
jected to less Sturm und Drang. 












THE TRAINING OF COLLEGE. 
TEACHERS 

THE conference to be held, November 15-17, at 
Tulane University on “The Place of the Graduate 
School in the Training of College Teachers” may 
produce a significant change of attitude toward the 
preparation of college teachers. The late Sir John 
Adams once made the pregnant statement that most 
problems of education are concentrated in the simple 
phrase that the function of education is “to teach 
John X,” X being the content. Volumes could be 
written on each of the last three words. In general, 
however, in the training of the elementary-school 
| teacher and only recently in the training of the 



















“teach” and “John,” that is, on methods of instrue- 
tion and on the psychology of the learner; X some- 
how or other could be found in textbooks. 

In the training of teachers for secondary schools 
generally in countries outside the United States and 
to some degree in the United States and of teachers 
for colleges the emphasis has always been on the 
mastery of X or subject matter. In the latter, X 
became increasingly specialized and sometimes a spe- 
cialty within a specialty. With the introduction of 
the Ph.D. as a requirement for accreditation the illu- 
sion was created that all future college teachers were 
to be engaged in research and the advancement of 
knowledge. This illusion has been further propagated 
by the implicit requirement that a college teacher 
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must “produce” if he expects to be promoted. The 
result from both pressures has been the magnification 
of pseudo-research and a great deal of papetasserie. 

Another and more serious result has been the sub- 
ordination of teaching to all other considerations. 
And yet even a brief examination of the careers of 
Ph.D.’s would reveal that the majority become college 
teachers and proceed to teach without any guidance in 
advance and with advice, if they are fortunate to be 
under a department head who shows an interest in 
teaching. The fact is that the Ph.D. course, originally 
intended to provide a training in the advancement of 
knowledge, has in fact become a license to teach but 
without any preparation for the task. 

The conference at Tulane University provides an 
opportunity to those concerned with the training of 
graduate students who plan to become college teachers 
to avoid that over-emphasis on pedagogy of which 
they have been among the chief critics. They have 
an opportunity to plan courses that wvuuld not sub- 
ordinate mastery of content to the study of “profes- 
sional subjects” and to avert the danger of courses 
for the training of college teachers becoming sub- 
merged by certification requirements.—I. L. K. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESEARCH IN 
THE AIR UNIVERSITY 


In a bulletin, issued “under co-operative arrange- 
ment between Air University and the Board of Con- 
trol for Southern Regional Education,” details are 
presented on off-campus opportunities for graduate 
and professional education in Air University. 


Air University can arrange for an unspecified number 
of Air University Fellowships for recommended doctoral 
candidates with compensation ranging from $3,100 to 
$3,825 per year. It can also arrange for Visiting Pro- 
fessorships for postdoctoral research for recommended 
faculty members on problems of interest to the Air Force 
with compensation of approximately the professor’s insti- 
tutional salary. Finally, it will grant use of facilities of 
Air University to recommended and approved graduate 
students or faculty members who wish to use them in pur- 
suing research toward solution of problems they have 
identified. No compensation is provided with this kind 
of arrangement. 

For each of these, the arrangement is established be- 
tween the institution and Air University, not between the 
individual and Air University. 

Opportunities exist in the School of Aviation Medicine, 
Randolph Field (Tex.), in medical science, clinical medi- 
cine and military medicine; in the Research Institute at 
Maxwell Air Force Base in history, political sicence, eco- 
nomics, sociology, anthropology, geology, geography, bot- 
any, social psychology, agronomy, law, military science 
and tactics; in the Human Resources Research Institute 
at Maxwell Air Force Base in social psychology, sociol- 
ogy, statistics, education, social anthropology, foreign- 
area studies, political science, and economics. 
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Additional information concerning opportunities at Aj; 
University can be obtained by writing the Commanding 
General, Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 
bama, Attention: Air University Secretary. 


SELECTIVE-SERVICE COLLEGE- 
QUALIFICATION TESTS 

SIXTY-THREE per cent of the 339,000 students who 
took the Selective Service College Qualification Tests 
last spring and summer made a score of 70 or better, 
according to Major General Lewis B. Hershey, dj- 
rector of Selective Service. 

The new series of tests will be given Thursday, 
December 13, 1951, and Thursday, April 24, 1952, by 
the Educational Testing Service of Princeton (N. J.) 
at more than 1,000 different centers throughout the 
United States and its territories. The blanks may be 
obtained by the registrant at any local board office, 

General Hershey stressed the importance of all 
eligible students taking the test, and indicated that 
those who do not have test-score results in their cover 
sheets may have a “very difficult time indeed” in con- 
vineing their local boards that they should be deferred 
as students until they complete their education. De- 
ferment is by no means outright exemption. 

Application blanks for the April 24, 1952, test must 
be postmarked not later than midnight, March 10, 
1952. 

To be eligible to apply for the test, General Hershey 
pointed out, a student must: (1) intend to request 
deferment as a student, (2) be satisfactorily pursuing 
a full-time college course, (3) must not previously 
have taken a Selective Service College Qualification 
Test. 


THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
U. S. NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
UNESCO 

THE third National Conference of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO will be held at 
Hunter College, 69th Street and Park Avenue, New 
York 21, January 27-31, 1952. This conference, au- 
thorized by the law creating the commission, will focus 
on one phase of UNESCO’s program: increasing un- 
derstanding and support of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies as international instruments 
of peace and welfare. The conference program is 
designed to be helpful to those who feel a responsi- 
bility to widen interest and deepen support within 
their own spheres of influence. 

The program, therefore, will use a variety of meth- 
ods of presentation and discussion. Information on 
the accomplishments, programs, and problems of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies will be 
given through general meetings, exhibits, and publica- 
tions. In some eases the information will be cast in 4 
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dramatie form and thus be available for adaptation 


and reproducing later. In other cases prepared ma- 


terials will be laid before a meeting, a panel will 
To the 
greatest extent possible, specific illustrations will be 
viven, in small discussion groups, of activities, studies, 


identify problems, and discussion will follow. 
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and researches now going on which should be known 
and used more widely. Chairmen of the sessions will 
be: George D. Stoddard, president, University of Llli- 
nois; Jaime Torres Bodet, director general, UNESCO; 
and Chester Bowles. Attendance at the meetings will 
be “by credentials only.” 





Notes and News 


Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending November 5: 10. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Raphael O’Hara Lanier, who resigned his post as 
American Minister to Liberia in July, 1948, to accept 
the presidency of Texas Southern University (Houston 
4), was formally inaugurated, November 4. 


John J. Fisher, formerly assistant professor of biol- 
ogy, Manhattan College (New York 34), has assumed 
new duties as dean of men and professor of biology, 
State Teachers College (Lowell, Mass.). 


H. Glendon Steele, assistant professor of English, 
Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Kenneth H. McFall, dean, College 
of Liberal Arts, with responsibility for student coun- 


seling. 


Franklyn D. Josselyn and K. Morgan Edwards have 
heen appointed to the staff of the School of Religion, 
University of Southern California (Los Angeles 7), 
Dr. Josselyn as director of field work; Dr. Edwards 
as lecturer in homiletics. 


David Lane, whose appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Clark University (Worcester, 
Mass.), was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Novem- 
ber 6, 1948, has been named director of the combined 
Vocational Guidance Center and Placement Bureau. 


Boris M. Levinson, formerly assistant supervisor of 
social ease work, New York City Department of Wel- 
fare, has assumed new duties as supervising clinical 
psychologist, Psychological Clinic, Yeshiva University 
(New York 33). 


Eugenie R. Dorce was recently appointed director of 
the department of home economics, Barber-Scotia Col- 
lege (Concord, N. Car.). 


Minnette Bird has been appointed assistant director 
of nursing education, Hospital for Sick Children, 
Toronto (Ontario, Canada). 


Lewis E. Harris, formerly professor of secondary 
education, New York University, has been appointed 
resourece-use co-ordinator of the School-Community 
Development Study, the Ohio State University. 


Richard Cassell and Neal Luebke have assumed new 
duties as heads of departments, Dakota Wesleyan 
University (Mitchell, S. Dak.), Dr. Cassell, English; 
Mr. Luebke, drama. 


Charles H. Butler, professor of mathematics, West- 
ern Michigan College of Education (Kalamazoo), has 
been appointed head of the department. 


N. A. Goldsmith, formerly assistant professor of 
mathematics, Illinois Wesleyan University (Blooming- 
ton), recently assumed new duties as head of the de- 
partment of mathematics, Henderson State Teachers 


College (Arkadelphia, Ark.). 


Walter O. Dahlin has been named chairman of the 
division of the fine arts, Adams State College (Ala- 
mosa, Colo.). 


Harold Boraas, whose appointment as associate pro- 
fessor of psyehology and education, St. Olaf College 
(Northfield, Minn.), was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, January 13, 1945, has assumed new duties 
as professor of education, Peru (Nebr.) State Teachers 
College. 


Ludwig Edelstein, professor of Greek, University of 
California (Berkeley 4), is serving as visiting pro- 
fessor of philosophy for the academic year in the 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Ruth Herschberger and Julius Landau are play- 
wrights-in-residence in the University of Wisconsin 
under a one-year grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Nathalia Handler is serving as field representa- 
tive in rural drama under a $1,000 fellowship from 
the National Theatre Conference. 


George Lenczowski, whose promotion to an associate 
professorship of political science, Hamilton College 
(Clinton, N. Y.), was reported in ScHoo. ANp Society, 
June 2, will assume new duties at the opening of the 
spring semester in the University of California as as- 
sociate professor of political science. 

Samuel J. Jasper, formerly assistant professor of 
mathematies, Kent (Ohio) State University, has been 
appointed to an associate professorship, East Ten- 
nessee State College (Johnson City). 


Gideon W. Fryer has been appointed assistant pro- 
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fessor of social research, School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 


George M. Bloom, formerly instructor in mathe- 
matics, Northwestern University, has assumed new 
duties as assistant professor of mathematics, Miami 
University (Oxford, Ohio). 


Recent Deaths 

Henry C. Wolff, professor emeritus of mathematics, 
Drexel Institute of Technology (Philadelphia), died, 
October 30, at the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. 
Wolff had served the institute as head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics (1919-43). 


Albert Edward Bailey, educator, author, and author- 
ity on religious art, died, October 31, at the age of 
eighty years. Mr. Bailey, who had studied religious 
art in many parts of the world and had written ex- 
tensively in the field, had held professorships in Bos- 
ton University, Butler University, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Central College (Chicago), and the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 





Garret Polhemus Wyckoff, professor emeritus of 
sociology, Grinnell (Iowa) College, died, October 31, 
at the age of eighty years. Dr. Wyckoff had served 
the college as associate professor of sociology (1895- 
1902), acting professor of political science (1902- 
03), professor of economies (1903-21), and professor 
of sociology (1937-41); and in Tulane University 
(New Orleans) as professor of sociology (1921-37), 
director of training for social work (1921-27), and 
director of the School of Social Work (1927-32). 


Christian Gauss, dean emeritus of the College and 
dean of alumni, Princeton University, died of a heart 
attack, November 1, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Dr. Gauss, who was well known as an exponent of 
academic freedom, had served as instructor in Romance 
languages (1899-1901), University of Michigan; in- 
structor in Romance languages (1901-03) and assist- 
ant professor of modern languages (1903-05), Lehigh 
University (Bethlehem, Pa.); and in Princeton Uni- 
versity as assistant professor of Romance languages 
(1905-07), professor of modern languages (1907-46), 
chairman of the department (1913-36, 1943-46), dean 
of the College (1925-45), and dean of the alumni 
(since 1946). 


Mary M. Cooke, associate professor emeritus of 
French, Smith College (Northampton, Mass.) , died No- 
vember 1, at the age of eighty-nine years. Miss Cooke 
had served the college from 1906 until her retire- 
ment, having been named associate professor in 1924. 
She was one of the first class deans and had served 
as adviser to the classes of 1921, 1925, 1931, and 1936. 


Elsie O. Bull, retired head of the department of 
mathematics, State Teachers College (Chester, Pa.), 
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died, November 2, at the age of seventy-three years 
Miss Bull had served the college from 1909 until her 
retirement in 1940. 

The Reverend James Anderson Kelso, preside; 
emeritus, Western Theological Seminary (Pittsburgh), 
succumbed to a heart attack, November 3, at the age 
of seventy-eight years. Dr. Kelso had served the 
seminary as instructor in Hebrew (1897-1900), pro. 
fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament literature (190)- 
43), acting president (1908-09), and president (1909- 
43). 

Edwin Merrick Dodd, Fessenden Professor of Lay, 
Harvard University, was killed in an automobile ae. 
cident, November 3, at the age of sixty-three years, 
Mr. Dodd had served as professor of law (1916-17), 
Washington and Lee University (Lexington, Va.); 
assistant professor of law (1922-24) and professor 
(1924-27), University of Nebraska; professor of law 
(1927-28), the University of Chicago; and professor 
of law and Fessenden Professor of Law (since 1928), 
Harvard University. 

The Reverend John Murray Atwood, dean emeritus, 
Theological School, St. Lawrence University (Canton, 
N. Y.), died of a heart attack, November 4, at the age 
of eighty-two years. Dr. Atwood had served the uni- 
versity as instructor in psychology and ethics (1898- 
99), professor of sociology and ethies (1905-13), 
Craig Professor of Biblical Languages and Litera- 
ture (since 1914), and dean (1914-retirement), Theo- 
logical School, and Gaines Professor of Philosophy 
(1905-13) in the College of Letters and Science. 

Arthur Ray Warnock, dean emeritus of men, the 
Pennsylvania State College, died, November 4, at the 
age of sixty-seven years. Mr. Warnock had served as 
assistant in engineering (1905-10) and assistant dean 
of men (1910-19), University of Illinois; and dean of 
men (1919-49), the Pennsylvania State College. 

Dorothy C. Marigold, co-ordinator of teacher train- 
ing, University of California (Los Angeles), died, 
November 4, at the age of fifty-eight years. Dr. Mari- 
gold had been associated with the public-school system 
since 1926 and since 1936 had served with the univer- 
sity as co-ordinator of training of foreign-language 
teachers for the city schools. 


Other Items 


Hans Stettbacher, professor emeritus of education, 
University of Ziirich, and director of the Pestaloz- 
zianum in Ziirich, is preparing, in collaboration with 
Emanuel Dejung, a new edition of the letters of 
Pestalozzi. Dr. Stettbacher is anxious to see copies 
of letters written by Pestalozzi to persons in the United 
States and will be glad to bear the cost of photostating 
the documents. Librarians or others who may know 
of existing letters will render a service to the history 
of education by advising Dr. Stettbacher of the avail- 
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ability of these materials. He may be addressed as 
follows: Pestalozzianum, Beckenhofstrasse 31-35, 
Ziirich 6, Switzerland. 


recent) Li i; 
— y : 


BAUMGARDT, CAROLA. Johannes Kepler: Life and 

Letters. Pp. 209. Philosophical Library. New York 
16. 1951. $3.75. 
The biography of an outstanding man, the father of mod- 
ern astronomy, whose greatness as a person has been al- 
most completely ignored; with an introduction by Albert 
Einstein. 





BROWN, FRANCIS J., AND RICHARD B. ANLIOT 
(Editors). ‘‘Human Relations in Higher Education.’’ 
Pp. v+ 74. Reports of Committees and Conferences, 
Series I, No. 51. American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1951. 
$1.00. 

A report of a National Student Conference held at Earlham 
College (Richmond, Ind.), March 29-381, 1951. 
e 


‘HARISSE, NICO. Ballet for Today. Pp. 156. Mur- 
ray and Gee, Culver City, Calif. 1951. 

A book written for the teacher, student, and layman giving 
a step-by-step analysis of the physical laws that underlie 
all successful dance technique. 


CROSBY, H. LAMAR. Dio Chrysostom. Vol. V. Pp. 
vit 504. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 1951. 

Vol. V of Dio Chrysostom, Discourses LXI-LXXX, No. 
885 in the Loeb Classic Library, presented with the Greek 
text and its translation. 

e 

CUTSFORTH, THOMAS D. The Blind in School and 
Society: A Psychological Study. Pp. vii+ 269. Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th St., New 
York 11. 1951. $2.75. 

A new edition, with additional material and a foreward by 
Hector Chervigry, of a book intended ‘‘to help acquaint the 
seeing with the blind and the blind with themselves.” 


DUBLIN, LOUIS I. The Facts of Life from Birth to 
Death. Pp. x +461. The Macmillan Co., New York 11. 
1951. $4.95. 

The second vice-president and statistician of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., in collaboration with Mortimer 
Spiegelman, assistant statistician, answers questions that 
concern the individual, his community, and his country on 
health and welfare. 

e 

A Healthy Personality for Every Child. Pp. viii+197. 
Health Publications Institute, Inc., Raleigh, N. Car. 
1951. 

A digest of the fact-finding report to the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 
e 


HUGHES, GLENN. A History of the American Theatre 
(1700-1950). Pp. ix+562. Illustrated. Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th St., New York 19. 1951. $5.00. 
A book by the author of “‘The Story of the Theatre” to help 
the American people to take stock of their theatre. 

e 


Instructional Films. Pp. 16. United World, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29. 1951. : 


A catalogue of instructional films for use in teaching social 
studies, geography, sciences, child psychology, fine arts, 
track and field, ete. 

oe 


‘*Tssues before the Sixth General Assembly.’’ Interna- 
tional Conciliation, No. 474. Pp. 383-509. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 405 West 117th 
St., New York 27. 1951. 

An issue of International Conciliation, prepared by Marian 
Neal and Nancy Shaw Palmer. reviewing the specific as- 
pects of the broad problems which the General Assembly 
will have to consider in its forthcoming session in Paris. 

o 


KRAINES, 8. H., AND E. S. THETFORD. Live and 
Help Live. Pp. vii+408. The Macmillan Co., New 
York 11. 1951. $3.75. 

The authors of “Managing Your Mind” undertook a thor- 
ough, intelligent examination of the problems faced in look- 
ing for happiness in the changing world of today. 


NORMAN, ALBERT. Our German Policy: Propaganda 
and Culture. Pp. 85. Vantage Press, New York 18. 
1951. $2.50. 

A general work on the subject of propaganda and culture 
under United States Military Government in Germany. 
e 


‘*The Outlook for Women in Social Group Work.’’ Pp. 
ix+41. Social Work Series Bulletin No. 235-7. Wom- 
en’s Bureau, U. 8S. Department of Labor. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 20 cents. 
The seventh of a series of bulletins on the need for women 
in the social services resulting from the current eae 
a study, planned and directed by Mar- 
guerite W. Zapoleon. 

* 


RICHARDS, EDWARD A. (General Editor). Proceed- 
ings of the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. Pp. 363. Health Publications 
Institute, Inc., Raleigh, N. Car. 1951. 

Report of the conference held in Washington (D. C.), De- 
cember 3-7, 1950, giving the background and selected ad- 
dresses and technical papers. 

e 


SCHWARTZ, EDWARD E. (Editor). Children and 
Youth at the Midcentury. Pp. 75+v. Health Publi- 
cations Institute, Ine., Raleigh, N. Car. 1951. 

A graphic presentation of social and economic facts im- 
portant in the lives of children and youth, prepared at the 
request of the White House Conference on Children and 
Youth by the Advisory Council on Federal Government 
Participation. 

€ 


Selected Readings on Atomic Energy. Pp. 23. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 15 
cents. 

A selected bibliography of popular readings on the subject 
of atomic energy issued by the United States Atomic En- 
ergy Commision. 

® 


SIBLEY, ELBRIDGE. Support for Independent Schol- 
arship and Research. Pp. xv+116. Social Science 
Research Council, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 1951. 
$1.25. 

The purpose of the study is to “contribute to an under- 
standing of the problems to be faced in creating or main- 
taining a favorable climate and fertile soil for independent 
research,” 

* 


STOBART, J. C. The Glory That Was Greece. Pp. 
xxiv+319. Illustrated. Beacon Press, Boston 8. 
1951. $7.00. 


This survey of Hellenic Culture, with 98 full-page photo- 
graphic plates, 33 black and white line drawings, and two 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
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double- -page detailed maps, is a reprint of the third edition 
of “one of the great standard works in the English lan- 


guage” which first appeared in 1911. Retirement Plans Life Insurance 
° 
Twenty-seven Questions and Answers about Radiation and ir a 
Radiation Protection. Pp. 17. Government Printing [ T | A A ] 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 15 cents. 
Issued by the United States Atomic Energy Commission to 
provide information about the uses and problems of atomic 
energy in brief and nontechnical terms. k b t 
° ask abou 
WOLF, JOHN B. The Emergence of the Great Powers: WwW 
1685-1715. Pp. xv+336. Illustrated. Harper & HOLESALE LIFE INSURANCE 


Brothers, New York 16. 1951. $5.00. , : : 
This volume in The Rise of Modern Europe series, edited This plan provides valuable protection at 


by William L. Langer, examines one of the most crucial P . 
and revolutionary periods of European history written from a remarkably low cost without medical ex- 


the point of view of the conflicts and policies of the age ° ° . 
and the growth of vast military, administrative, and diplo- amination. Staff members of higher educa- 
matic organizations. 

E tional institutions can participate ona group 


basis ‘(at least 25 persons). 
FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE You will find that Wholesale Life Insurance 


and our already popular Collective Life In- 


gree Sen, 
Secondary 7 A ‘a College surance provide effective supplements to 
Social Security coverage. 

















Elementary University 
TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., A nonprofit, legal reserve life insurance company 


PUMLABELPIIA 7, PA. 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 


Pennypacker 5-1223 














To help build stronger bridges between school 
and community, here are two practical texts 
edited by Edward G. Olsen, Director of School 
and Community Relations, Washington State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


School and Community 


Covers all phases of school and community relationships . . . including the methods, administra- 
tion, and philosophy of the new community-integrated school. Examines the nature, values, types, 
tested procedures, and limitations of 10 practical bridges such as interviews, field trips, audio- 
visual aids, work experience, etc. Discusses successful ways of overcoming administrative problems 
such as program planning, finance, public relations, community coordination, legal liability. 
422 pages 6” 9” 





School and Community Programs 


This casebook of successful practice in school-community cooperation is the result of six years 
of intense study and research. After analyzing thousands of projects, the author selected only 
those that were readily understandable, respresentative of the best practice, and immediately 
usable by the greatest number of educators. Includes case examples on all levels: kindergarten, 
elementary and secondary school, college, university, and adult education. 510 pages 554” x 834” 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 70 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N.Y. 




















